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A VOYAGE AFTER SLAVES. 
THE subjoined episode is taken from a work 
recently published, entitled, Captain Canot ; 
or, Twenty Years of an African Slaver. It 
* is one out of many similar incidents narrated 
in this interesting volume, and will serve to 
illustrate the horrors of the sinful traffic in 
human flesh, which only last year fed the 
hungry man of Cuba with 20,000 victims. 
We may remark, by way of introduction to 
the extract, that Captain Canot sets out, as 
sailing-master, on the voyage he proceeds to 
describe, after having experienced a ruinous 
loss by shipwreck of the larger number of 
the slaves he had brought from Africa in a 
previous venture. 


** My new craft, the San Pablo, was a trim 
Brazil-built brig, of rather more than 300 tons. 
Her hold contained sixteen twenty-four carron- 
ades, while her magazine was stocked with 
abundance of ammunition, and her kelson lined, 
fore and aft, with round shot and grape. Cap- 
tain * * *, who had been described as a 
Tartar and martinet, received me with much 
affability, and seemed charmed when I told him 
that I conversed fluently not only in French 
but in English. 

of. had hardly arrived, and began to take the 
dimensions of my new equipage, when a report 
ran through the harbour that a Danish cruiser 
was about to touch at the island. Of course, 
every thing was instantly afloat, and in a bustle 
to be off. Stores and provisions were tumbled in 
pell-mell ; tanks were filled with water during 
the night; and, before dawn, fifty-five raga- 
muffins of all castes, colours, and countries, were 
shipped as crew. By six bells, with a coasting- 
flag at our peak, we were ‘two miles at sea with 
our main-topsail aback, receiving six kegs of 
specie and several chests of clothing from a 


lugger. 


‘‘When we were fairly on blue water, I dis- 
covered that our voyage, though a slaver’s, was 
not of an ordinary character. . On the second 
day, the mariners were provided with two sets of 
uniform, to be worn on Sundays or when called 
to quarters. Gold-laced caps, blue coats with 
anchor buttons, single epaulettes, and side-arms, 
were distributed to the officers, while a brief 
address from the captain, on the quarter-deck, 
apprised all hands, that if the enterprise resulted 
well, a bounty of one hundred dollars would be 
paid to each adventurer. 

*‘ That night our skipper took me into council 
and developed his plan, which was to load in 
a port in the Mozambique channel. To effect 
his purpose with more security, he had pro- 
vided the brig with an armament sufficient to 
repel a man-of-war of equal size—a fancy I 

‘never gave way to—and on all occasions, except 

in presence of a French cruiser, he intended to 
hoist the Bourbon lilies, wear the Bourbon 
uniform, and conduct the vessel in every way as 
if she belonged to the royal navy. Nor were the 
officers to be less favoured than the sailors in 
regard to double salary, certificates of which 
were handed to me for myself and my two 
subordinates. A memorandum-book was then 
supplied, containing minute instructions for each 
day of the ensuing week, and I was specially 
charged, as second in command, to be cautiously 
punctual in all my duties, and severely just 
towards my inferiors. 

“I took some pride in acquitting myself 
creditably in this new military phase of a slaver’s 
life. Very few days sufficed to put the rigging 
and sails in perfect condition; to mount my 
sixteen guns ; to drill the men with small arms 
as well as artillery ; and, by paint and sea-craft, 
to disguise the Saint Paul as a very respectable 
cruiser. 

‘In twenty-seven days we touched at the 
Cape de Verds for provisions, and shaped our 

| way southward without ~~, a single vessel 


+ 














of the multitude we met, until, off the Cape of 

Good Hope, we encountered a stranger, who was 

evidently bent upon being sociable. Never- 

theless, our inhospitable spirit. forced ms to held 

our qpurse umswervingly, till from peak and 

say we saw the white flag and pennant of 
rance unfurled to the wind. 

“Our drum immediately beat to quarters, 
while the flag-chest was brought on deck. Pre- 
sently, the French transport demanded our 
private signal, which, out of our ample supply, 
was promptly answered, and the royal ensign 
of Portugal set at our peak. 

“ As we the Frenchman, every 

was’ ready for all hazards: our guns 
were double-shotted, our matches lighted, our 
small arms distributed. The moment we came 
within hail, our captain, who claimed precedence 
of the lieutenant of a transport, spoke the 
Frenchman, and for awhile carried on quite an 
amiable chat in Portu . At last the 
stranger requested leave to send his boat aboard 
with letters for the Isle of France; to which we 
consented with the greatest pleasure, though our 
captain thought it fair to inform him that we 
dared not prudently invite his officers on deck, 
inasmuch as there were ‘ several cases of small- 


pox among our crew, contracted, in all likelihood, 


at. . 

“The discharge of an unexpected broadside 
could not have struck our visitor with more 
dismay or horror. The words were hardly spoken, 
when her decks were in a bustle, her yards 
braced sharply to the wind, and her prow boiling 

the sea, without so much as the com- 
pliment of a ‘ bon voyage!’ 

“Ten days after this ruse d'esclave we 
anchored at Quillimane, among a lot of Portu- 

ese and Brazilian slavers, whose sails were 
either clewed up or unbent, as if for a long delay. 
We fired a salute of twenty guns, and ran up the 
French flag. The salve was quickly answered, 
while our captain, in the full uniform of a naval 
commander, paid his respects to the Governor. 
Mean time orders were given me to remain care- 
fully in charge of the ship; to avoid all inter- 
course with others ; to go through the complete 
routine and show of a man-of-war; to strike 
the yards, haul down signal, and fire a gun at 
sunset; but especially to get under way, and 
meet the captain at a beach off the port 
= instant I saw a certain flag flying from the 


“1 have rarely seen matters conducted more 
skilfully than they were by this daring Gaul. 
Next morning early the Governor's boat was 
sent for the specie; the fourth day disclosed the 
signal that called us to the beach; the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh, supplied us with eight 
hundred negroes; and, on the ninth, we were 
under way for our destination. 

“The success of this enterprise was more 
remarkable because fourteen vessels, waiting 
cargoes, were at anchor when we arrived, some 
of which had been detained in port over fifteen 
months. To such a pitch had their impatience 
risen, that the masters made common cause 
against all new-comers, and agreed that each 
vessel should take its turn for supply according 
to date of arrival. But the astuteness of my 
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veteran” circumvented all these plans. His 


anchorage and non-intercourse as a French man- 
of-war lulled every suspicion or intrigue against 
bim,,and he adroitly took advantage of his kegs 
of'spacie to winithe heart.of the authorities and 
faeters'whe supplied the slaves. 

But wit and cleverness are not all in this 
world. Qur captain returned in high spirits to 
his vessel; but we hardly reached the open sea 
before he was prostrated with an ague, which 
refused to yield. to. ordinary remedies, and finally 
ripened into fever, that deprived him of reason. 
Other dangers thickened around us. We had 
heen several days off the Cape of Good Hope, 

a series of adverse gales, when word 
was brought me, after a night of weary watch- 
ings that several slaves were ill of small-pox. 
Of all calamities that occur in the voyage of a 
slaver, this is the most dreaded and un- 
manageable. The news appalled me. Impetuous 
with anxiety, I rushed to the captain, and, 
regardless of fever or imsanity, disclosed the 
dreadful fact. He stared at me for a minute as 
if in doubt ; then, opening his bureau, and point- 
ing to a long coil of cumbustible material, said 
that it communicated through the decks with 
the powder magazine, and ordered me to—‘ blow 
up the brig!’ 

‘The master’s madness sobered his mate. I 
lost no time in securing both the dangerous 
implement and its perilous owner, while I called 


the officers into the cabin for inquiry and con-— 


sultation as to our desperate state. 

‘Phe gale had lasted nine days without inter- 
mission, and during all this time with so much 
violence, that it was impossible to take off the 
gratings, release the slaves, purify the decks, 
or rig the wind-sails. When the first lull 
occurred, a thorough inspection of the eight 
hundred was made, and adeath announced. As 
life had departed during the tempest, a careful 
inspection of the body was made, and it was this 
that first disclosed the pestilence in our midst. 
The corpse was silently thrown into the sea, and 
the malady kept secret from crew and negroes. 

“‘When breakfast was over on that fatal 
morning I determined to visit the slave-deck 
myself, and, ordering an abundant supply of 
lanterns, descended to the cavern, which still 
reeked horribly with human vapour, even after 
ventilation. But here, alas! | found nine of 
the negroes infected by the disease. We took 
counsel as to the use of laudanum in ridding our- 
selves speedily of the sufferers—a remedy that 
is seldom and secretly used in desperate cases to 
preserve the living from contagion. But it was 
quickly resolved that it had already gone too far, 
when nine were prostrated, to save the rest by 
depriving them of life. Accordingly, these 
wretched beings were at once sent to the fore- 
castle as a hospital, and given in charge to the 
vaccinated or inoculated as nurses. The hold 
was then ventilated and limed; yet, before the 
fale abated, our sick list was increased to thirty. 

he hospital could hold no more. Twelve of 
the sailors took the infection, and fifteen corpses 
had been cast into the sea! 

‘* All reserve was now at anend. Body after 
body fed the deep, and still the gale heldon. At 
last, when the winds and waves had lulled so 
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much as. to allow, the gratings to be removed 
from eur. hatches, our consternation knew no 
bounds when we found that nearly all the slaves 
were dead or dying with the distemper. I will 
not dwell on the scene or our sensations. Tt is a 
icture that must gape with alf its horrors 
re the least vivid imagination. Yet there 
was no time for languor or sentimental sorrow. 
Twelve of the stoutest survivors: were ordered to: 
out. the dead from among the ill; and 
though they were constamtly drenched with ram 
to brutalize them, still ‘we were forced to aid the 
gang by reckless volumbeers from our crew, wha, 
arming’ their hands with tarred mittens, flung 
the fostid masses of putrefaction into the sea! 
“ Qne day was.a of another-; and 
yet the love of life or perhaps the love of gold, 


made us fight the monster with a courage that 
became a r cause. At length Death was 
satisfied, but not until the eight hundred beings 


we had shipped in high health had dwindled to 
four h and ninety~seven skeletons ! 








NORTH-OF-ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY. 
LEAGUE, 


We have been requested to insert the follow- 
ing’ resolution, at a reeent meeting 
of the Committee of the above Association, 
the Presidency of which has just been ac- 
cepted oy Ansatom Warkmn, sq. of Man- 
chester, J.P.,and the Vice-Presid by the 
Rev. Professor Scort, of Airedale College : 
“THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONEPS OR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
* At a meeting of the Committee of the 
North-of-England Anti-Slavery and India-Reform 
, held in Manchester on the 13th of No- 
vember 1854, the Rev. Dr. Beard in the Chair, 


it was proposed by the Rev. W. Parkes, seconded 
by Mr. F. W. Chesson, amd resolved unani- 
m 


ously : 

‘“‘ That the best thanks of the Committee be pre- 
sented to their excellent Vice-President, the Rev. 
Professor Scott, the President of Airedale College, 
for his faithful exposure of the pro-slavery 
character of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions ; thereby preventing the latter body from 
rendering indirect support to one of the most 
corrupt and powerful of the many ecclesiastical 
organizations in America which sustain the un- 
holy traffic in the bodies and souls of men.” 





ADDRESS OF THE COLOURED PEO- 
PLE OF CANADA TO THE QUEEN. 
TuE celebration of the 1st of August in this 
city (saysthe Provincial Freeman) of Toronto, 
was one of which every one may well beproud. 
It is the opinion of the citizens generally that 
a more ecterty; harmonious, and better dis- 
posed body of persons never met together on 

simifar occasion. The greatest good 
feeling was displayed throughout, und the 
most untiring efforts were made —— Com- 
mittee to give satisfaction to the large body 





of citizens and s TS) who participated. in 
the festivities of the day. 

A Prayer meeting was held at 5 au. > at 
a later hour a procession was formed, and 
marched to an open space, where an adi 
ws cameo the President of the day ; 

row company vepaiwed to t 

Cathedral, where a sermon was pees by 
the Rev. Mr. Grasset. Dinmer followed, and 
them the accompanying address was drawn . 
up.and unanimously agreed to: 


** To Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria. 


“* May IT PLEASE YouR Masesty— 

‘We, the coloured inhabitants of Canada, most 
respectfully, most gratefully, and most loyally 
approach your Gracious Majesty, on this, the 
anniversary of our death to Slavery, and our 
birth to Freedom. With what feelings or what 
words can we adequately express our gratitude te 
England for such a boon? 

“Qur hearts are wholly your Majesty’s; andif 
the time should ever come when your Majesty 
might need our aid, our lives would be, as. they 
are, at your service. 

‘“‘What a happy, what a proud reflection it 
must. be to your Majesty to know that the 
moment the poor crushed slave sets foot upon 
any part. of your mighty dominions, his chains 
fall from him,—he feels himself a man, and 
can look up. Can it be conceived that he 
would not, on that same spot, turn, and, whilst 
defending the hallowed soil, that memory would 
not fire his brain, and gratitude nerve his 
arm? Can your Majesty imagine, that from 
such a people loyalty could be an empty name, 
or devotion be a dream ? 

‘*Faults of commission may be urged against us 
by those who grudge us our freedom ; but we 
carefully watch that such faults shall be the ex- 
ception and not the rule: at the same time, we 
pray your Majesty, in your judgment of us, to 
remember, that whilst the invigorating food of 
education was jealously withheld from us, the 
brutalizing cup of Slavery was forced between our 
lips until we drained it to the very dregs. 

“The effects, more or less, must have been a 
moral stupor, for which the hand of time and 
kindness can alone provide the cure. But, amid 
all our trials, we beg your Gracious Majesty to 
believe we yet thank the Most High that He has 
granted us the privilege of teaching our little 
ones to join us in praying that the god of battle 
may give victory to your Majesty’s arms—that 
He will continue to bless your Majesty as a Queen, 
bless you as a wife, bless you as a mother, and 
that it will please Him, in His infinite wisdom 
and mercy, long ‘to put back the time’ of re- 
moving you from your earthly to your heavenly 


crown. 
“And, as in duty bound, 
“We will ever pray. 
** Toronto, Canada West, } 
August Ist, 1854.” 
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The Anti-Dlaberp Meporter. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER lst, 1854. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
A controversy of some acrimony has re- 
cently arisen between the Rev. C. B. Young: 
connected with the Congregational Union, and 
the Rev. James Vincent, Agent of the Ameri- 
can Reform Tract and Society, re- 
specting the support which has been solicited 
and obtained for the Associatiun in aid of 

elical Missions in Western Asia and 
the East of Europe, especially those of the 
American Board. 

It appears that in February last, the Rev. 
J. ber mage ere rah a ype 8 
meeting of the i Union, of the 
objects of the Society for which he is’ agent, 
and solicited the Committee to give him the 
benefit of their recommendation to the 
churches in Great Britain. The Committee, 
though cordially approving of the Society’s 
objects, did not feel at liberty to accede to 
Mr. Vincent’s request, because “it was con- 

to ent,” and they feared if they 
“established one in this case, it might here- 
after create some difficulty if not followed in 
other cases.” Mr. Vincent, seeing the pro- 
ah of the refusal, expressed himself satis- 


In the month of May following, however, 
the Rev. Cuthbert G. Young introduced the 
subject of Missions to Turkey, in connexion 
with the American Board, some of whose 
Missionaries have penetrated far into the 
countries of the East, and seem to have 
laboured there with considerable success. 
Mr. Young, speaking on his own knowledge 
of the labours of these Missionaries, solicited 
the co-operation of the Congregational Union 
in procuring for them the aid of the Congre- 

tional churches. Aware, however, that 

e American Board is largely implicated in 
the maintenance of Slavery, Mr. Young 
could not well avoid an allusion to this de- 
plorable fact; and is reported to have done 
80, in substance, as follows : 

“ If the British Churches would assist in this 
work, he thought it would have the effect to 
induce the Board to take right action on 
Slavery.” 

It is said that the Rev. S. R. Ward, 
seconded either the resolution which was 
then submitted, commending this object to 
the churches, or the one subsequently intro- 
duced, relating to Nebraska. Mr. Ward is, 
himself, not certain which of them it was. 
He admits, however, having spoken to one 
of them, and that, in substance, he said : 

“ I would say, give, but as to having the effect 
to produce right action on Slavery, it will do no 
such thing.” 


The resolution thus moved and seconded 





was carried, and subsequently carried into- 
effect by the formation of the Association in: 
pen ye pnget Missions in Malls th bers: 
t. t urope, especially those o 
ropa Em J 

Thus, the Committee of the Congregational 
Union, on the one hand declined to recom- 
mend the anti-slavery American Reform 
Tract and Book Society to the churches, 
because ‘‘it was contrary to precedent,” 
whilst on the other, it established a pre- 
cedent in favour of the new Association 
which is in direct communion with, and: 
consequently under the control of, a Board 
notoriously deeply implicated in the mainte- 
nance of the system of Slavery. 

Mr. Vincent complains of this, on two- 
grounds sufficiently obvious. 

Now we have nothing whatever to do. 
with the personal matter between Mr. 
Vincent and the Committee of the Congrega- 
tional Union, and the Association in aid 9, 
Western Missions, of which the Rev. C. G. 
Young has become the Secretary.* We 
have to consider how far it is consistent with 
a profession of opposition to Slavery and to: 
those who abet it, as a system, even to indi-- 
rectly countenance and thus to strengthen an. 
organization notorious for its pro-slavery ten-. 
dencies, and for its uncompromising hostility 
to Abolitionist doctrines, by exten aid to 
a Society directly connected with it, even 
though it may coenens good in 
remote quarters of the world. 

We take this opportunity of submitting a 
few facts in connexion with the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Mr. C. G. Young saysit is not a pro-. 
slavery organization; but if this be not its 
character, how comes it that Mr. Young 
solicited for it the support of the Congrega- 
tional Churches, on the plea that “it would 
have the effect of inducing the Board to take 
the right action on Slavery?” Joes he not 
thus directly convey the impression that its 
action on Slavery is wrong, and that he 
knows it? 

We will quote, in this place, the testimony 
of the Rev. J. B. Walker, of Ohio, himself a 
Congregational minister of high standing in 
the United States. At the last Annual Meet- 
ing of the British and ~~ Anti-Slavery 
Society, held in Exeter Hall, he delivered 
a remarkable speech on the relation of 
American religious bodies to Slavery, from 
which we take the subjoined extract : 

“The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions receives slaveholders into the 
mission churches in the Indian territory. The 
churches in the West protested against the evil, 





* Mr. Vincent is bringing out a pamphlet, 
entitled, American Slavery D eated, to be pub- 
lished by W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, price One 
Shilling, in which he intends to treat this subject 
at length.— (Kd. A. S. P.) 
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anda promise was given by the secretaries that 
it should cease. The Missions were visited, and 
one of the secretaries reported that slaveholding 
did exist in the churches, and his report took the 
und that Slavery should be prima facie evi- 
dence against the reception of slaveholders. The 
Society refused to approve or disapprove of this 
report. At the same meeting a resolution, 
making slaveholding prima facie evidence against 
admission to the churches, was voted down almost 
unanimously. The Missionaries of this Society 
avow principles the most repulsive to Christian 
feeling that I have ever known to be uttered by 
Christian Missionaries. They say and publish 
to the world that they can never make slavehold- 
ing a matter of discipline, and they add that 
the ‘separation of parents from their children, 
by purchase and sale, is one of those things 
which is not forbidden by express injunctions of 
the Scriptures.’ The character of the Mis- 
sionaries who utter this sentiment has not only 
been approved, but eulogized by this Board of 
Missions. All discussion of the subject has been 
suppressed, and many of our good brethren— 
known even on this side of the water as Aboli- 
tionists—support this Board by their means and 
influence, and sit dumb in its meetings, while it 
still maintains its course in propagating the 
gospel of Christ connected with Slavery in the 
territories of the United States. By this mal- 
— the poor Indian is taught that slave- 
olding is consistent with Christianity, and that 
to separate children from their parents by selling 
them as chattels is an act which the gospel does 
not condemn. And yet our brethren, known as 
anti-slavery men, while they protest against 
Slavery going into the territories with our re- 
publicanism, do not remonstrate against its ex- 
istence in the same territories in Mission 
churches. Their conduct would teach the world, 
that, in their estimation, republicanism is purer 
than Christianity, and the territories of the 
United States more sacred than the communion 
of Christ’s church.” 

Another witness is the Rev. 8. R. Ward, 
who supported, directly or indirectly, the 
appeal made to the Congregational Union on 
behalf of the Western Missions Association. 
Mr. Ward has endeavoured to explain to us 
how, knowing the character of the American 
Board, he came to speak ever so little in 
favour of extending aid to one of its 
auxiliaries. Whilst we regret that he should, 
by so doing, have placed himself in a false 

ition, we think it is only fair to reproduce 
ere the letter which he sent to the editor of 
the Morning Advertiser, and which ap- 
peared in that journal under date of the 6th 
ultimo. It is as follows: 

‘¢ Stn,—The great reason why Christian Aboli- 
tionists in America do not and cannot work with 
and approve the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, is the fact that it 
has always treated slaveholding as if it were 
scarcely sinful. It never spoke of it, or of those 
who practised it, as they would of the stealing of 
fowls, or sheep, or horses, and the parties who 
committed such thefts. They admitted slave- 
holders to their Mission churches; and there is 





not, in any one of their annual reports or resolu- 
tions, so much as a line condemnatory of the 
slaveholding laws of the Choctaws or the Chero- 
kees, while there is much of commendation of 
the Christian character of these two slaveholding 
nations. 

“The Rev. S. B. Treat visited those nations, 
and made a report, in some measure con- 
demnatory of Slavery, in 1848. Dr. Wilkes 
informs you, in the last British Banner, that, until 
1854, the Board refused to adopt that report; 
or, in the Doctor’s words, ‘ they acted ively 
upon it.” Dr. Pomeroy may accuse Mr. Vincent 
. falsehood, but he canonot deny these historical 
acts. 

‘*Mr. Young cannot call these ‘ unfounded 
statements ; nor can our papers make out that 
Board to be other than pro-slavery while these 
facts remain. The adopting of Mr. Treat’s 
report in 1854, after refusing to do so for six 
years, can neither prove that Board to have been 
anti-slavery, while it did refuse to adopt it, nor 
entitle it to very high anti-slavery encomia now. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
**Samuet Rineaorp Warp. 
** Nov. 4, 1854.” 


In 1852 the Rev. W. Goodell published 
in New York a work entitled Slavery and 
Anti-Slavery. Chapters Twelve to Eighteen 
are devoted to an exposition of the relation 
of the American Churches to Slavery, and of 
Volun: Societies connected with several 
sects. nder the latter head mention is 
made of the Americun Board, the notice 
extending over seven octavo pages. It 
presents a complete history, up to the date of 
the publication of the work, of the poli 
which the American Board has pursued. 
From it we condense the charges brought 
against it: 

1st. It has tolerated slaveholders as Mis- 
sionaries; though in 1842 it exhorted one 
to liberate his slaves in a manner satisfactory 
to himself and beneficial to them. 

2d. It permits the employment of slaves 
in the service of the Mission schools. 

3d. It tolerates Slavery in the Mission 
churches amongst the Choctaw and Cherokee 
Indians, receiving into the churches, and to 
communion at the Lord’s supper, both 
masters and slaves. 

4th. The Committee of the Board has 
never prescribed to its Missionaries that 
“right action” should be taken by them on 
Slavery. 

5th. The Board has constantly refused to 
instruct its Missionaries and churches to 
treat slaveholding, in the matter of instruc- 
tion, admonition, and discipline, in the same 
manner as they should treat drunkenness, 
gaming, falsehood, bigamy, idolatry, and the 

e, but has, over and over again, vo 
down resolutions ~ or effect, Nass have 
been proposed, evading the point by referrmg 
to the reply made in 1841 to a petition put in 
from certain ministers of New Hampshire, 





tae 





not Abolitionists, praying the Board “to 
declare iteelf distinatly an subject of 


the 
Slavery.” That reply was as follows : 


*The Board can sustain no relation to 
which implies <sepe of the system, and, 
as a can have no connection or sympathy | 
with it.” 
6th. Yet, at this time, their Mis- 
sionaries held camiiediante were being | 
Saeed in the services of the Mission | 
seheols, their owners receiving the price of 
their labour: slaveholders were members of 
their churches; and the Board was aware of 
the existence, amo the Indians, of the 
most barbarous laws in relation to the treat- 
gl gl this 
i to this time, on 
which the Board my ile Slavery 
is: Ist, That slavery, though an admitted 
evil, is one which the B is not respon- 
sible for removing. 2d, That masters and 
slaves are to be received into fellowship in 
the churches, giving evidences of piety : and, 
3d, That the Missionaries and churches 
among the Choctaws and Cherokees are the 


only of the credibility of that evi- 
judges ty 


Before we examine what effect this policy 
has had, in relation to the action of the Mis- 
sionaries, we will submit, from the Board’s 
published reports, a statement which will 

the truth of a startling announcement 
made to the Board by their secretary, the 
Rev. Mr. Treat, who was sent in 1848 to 
visit the Missions in question, on which occa- 
sion he said that “Slavery increases amongst 
them in proportion as civilization progresses.” 
The fact we allude to is, that in 1845, the 
total membership in the churches of the two 
Missions (Choctaw and Cherokee) was re- 
to be 843. In 1848, the number had 
increased to 872, an increase in three years 
of 29 members. Now in 1845 there 
were 35 slaveholders connected with these 
but in 1848 there were 62; so that 
out of the 29 new members added to the 
two churches, in these three years, twenty- 
seven were slaveholders. 

It would be a curious fact if it should turn 

oat that the proportion of members and 


slaveholders has increased since in the | ? 


same ratio. 
As may be conceived, so time-serving a 
policy on the part of the Board was not 
ikely to result in the adoption by the Mis- 
sionaries employed by it, of a policy more in 
aceordance with the principles of the gospel 
they were sent ont to . Thus we 
subsequently to the publication of Mr. 
8 report, expressing themselves very 
ieitly on the two following points, 
ich we deem sufficient to illustrate in 
what spirit they are teaching: 
“We-can never make it a test of piety, or 





condition of admission to the ° pr of the 
Church, that a candidate shoul a 
mination not to live and die a der 

«Tn relation to the separation of and 
tho tags whch are net forbldon by express 

ose th w are not ‘Xpress 
injunction of Scripture. {t is impossible, in our 
circumstances, to make it a omnia rule 
the separation of parents and by sale or 
nme shall be regarded as a disciplinable 

We leave the anti-slavery public to judge 
for themselves, hew far such a rule of - 
duct is in accordance with the spirit of 

istianity, or can be reconciled with the 
commonest feelings of humanity. 

It is right to notice, in this , the con- 
duct of one devoted and most efficient Mis- 
sionary, a C tionalist minister, who, 
finding it impossible to continue im the 
Choctaw mission, as an anti-slavery mini- 
ster, without compromising his usefulness or 
his conscience, left it, to ur among the 
Indians of Minnesota Territory. He thus 
wrote to Mr. Treat, towards the close of 
1848: 

“T am fully convinced this Mission must be 
supported by those who are willing and disposed 
to give their influence in the —— and in the 
no wae of Slavery in the Christian Church. 

‘or years past, the gospel, as brought to bear 
upon these people, has had an indirect influence 
to propagate and build up this system of wrong 
and oppression. I am sorry, in justice to truth, 
to say, in some respects it has had a direct 
tendency to it.” 

In another letter of February 24th, 1849, 
the same Missionary writes : 

“TI could labour here with cheerfulness and 
contentedness, could I but see the exerting 
an influence tending indirectly to gradual 
extinction of this system (Slavery); but when I 
see the system gaiming strength and consolidating 
itself in proportion to the advancement of the people 
in christianized life, and no influence whatever 
exerted by the Mission to retard the accelerated 
increase of it, I think the time has fully come 
for Congregational Christians to raise the inquiry : 
What must be done? And if it is decided, 
as doubtless it will be decided the Mission, 
that nothing ought to be done, the Lord whom 
T serve calls me to leave the Mission. The call 
pears to me as clearly from heaven as my call 


4 


to the work of the sacred ministry.” 

This worthy minister of the gospel was 
not singular in his views as. to the effect 
which the gins of the wanes was 

ucing. paralyzin ts of it may 
Re cathe from the sabjcined extract of a 
letter published about the same time in the 
Central Wate and which came from the 
means. oO ere me eee 
Referring to the icy eir brethren 
amongst. the Choctaws and Cherokees they 
say: 

‘The time for retraction and correction in this 
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cane, it would seem, has gone by. They uppear 
now to be committed to ch pe just 
as the Southern churches are. Not. are 
— free bog athena of the slave- 
. who at. present. a standing in them, 
but they must continue to receive such to the 
communion table. And further,,the Missionaries 
there cannot do without employing slave-labour. 
We are told that at one of the stations flour has 
to be hauled forty miles; and therefore, slave- 
help is necessary, would seem to be the inference. 
By that reasoning, it would be much more 
necessary for’ us at Riesguaparls to hire slaves, as 
we have a land carriage of oue hundred 
twenty-five miles. But with them there i 
more substantial reason than this. They 
employ slave labour as an evidence of loyalty to 
this ‘peculiar institution.’ If they are unwilling 
to hire slaves, it is prima facie evidence that. they 
are abolitionists. For this reason, if for ne other, 
they must hire slaves. Iv. their succumbing to 
these humiliating requisitions of Slavery, we can 
have no hg ose with them. . . . 

‘““Tf the Choctaw boarding-schools cannot be 
sustained without the assistance of slaves, then 
let the Missionaries withdraw from them. And 
if the Missionaries cannot continue to reside there 
without employing slave-labour, and if they may 
not, by example and precept, bear testimony 
against the sin of holding men as property, then 
let. them neturn.” 

Nor were the consequences of the Board 
and of its Missionaries’ time-serving policy 
less disastrous to social amongst the 
Choctaws and Cherokees themselves; for it 
cannot be doubted, if the Missionaries had 
exerted themselves resolutely to preach a 
true gospel, that the Indians would have 
yielded to its mfluence, and have never 
= such wicked enactments as the foi- 
owing : 

In October 1836, laws were passed ex- 
pellinge from the Choctaw nation, for ever, 
any Missionary or preacher taking’ an active 
part in promoting “the most fatal and de- 
structive doctrines of Abolitionism.” 

A law prohibiting the teaching of slaves 
how to read, to write, or to sing in meeting- 
houses or schools, or in any other place, 
without the consent of the owner ; ortoallow 
them to sit at table with the Missionary or 
preacher; such act or acts to be taken as 
sufficient ground to convict persons of fa- 
vouring the notions and principles of Abo- 
yr % a 

A law prohibi ves to possess 

or arms ial in 1840, another ait 

ing all free negroes from and after the 1st of 

March 1840, who were unconnected by blood 

with the Choctaw or Chickasaw nation, under 

penalty of being. seized, and sold for life. 
inflic 


+41) 


And a fine of from. 250 to 
‘500 dollars, or in t.of payment, “ fifty 


lashes on his bare back,” omany citizen of 
nation having, concealing, or in amy way 
protecting any free negro, to evade the fore- 
going law. 





\ 


nalty of net’ less than 100 lashes, besides a 
forfeiture of all the on them. 
On the 15th of in the same year, 


another statute prohibiting emanei 10n, €X~ 


cept by i of the Couneil ; 
the applicant 1 prove, on sending in his 
demand, that he hus no debt outstanding 
against him, either in or out of the nation : 
and further, that no negro, so freed by per- 
mission of the General Council, shall return, 
under penalty of bei 


teaching any free 
blood, or any slave mging to any citizen 
of the nation, under a patlliy of from 100 
to 500 dollars, at the discretion of the Court. 

How many other statutes equally oppres- 
sive may have been passed, we have no pre- 
sent means of ascertaining. No w . 
when. Mr. Treat visited the Missions, that. he 
momen say, in relation to the last-mentioned 

Ww: 

“This law is the more to be regretted, as it 
must needs embarrass the Mission in its efforts 
to benefit this injured and neglected portion of 
the community.” 

But, we would inquire, what were the 
Missionaries domg, and of what character 
could have been their teaching, when such 
things could be, and ed current as the 
acts of Christian brethren’? So far from the 
Board’s ever denouncing these enactments 
as contrary to the spirit of Missionary erter- 
prise, the Committee say of one nation that 
“they have a good government ;” and of the 
other that “they have an excellent govern- 
Tt te neat, Areas Go foregoing fa 

It is manifest, i cts, 
that the Christianity taught by the Ssiesie. 
naries of the Ameriean Board, is of a pro~ 
slavery, and consequently of an anti-Chris- 
tian, character. It is accommodated to the 
slave-laws ; nay, it even accommodates itself 
to the customs of the country whither the 
teachers are sent, as we shall presently shew. 

Mr. Treat, in his report to the Board, con- 
demns the action of the Missionaries in these 
terms : 


*¢ The relation of the Christian master to his 


slaves, either as to its lawfulness or its. con- 
tinuance, has not been disturbed; and little has 
been said to him calling in question the funda- 
mental principles of the system.” 


In another place he adds : 


It does not seem to have been the aim of 
the brethren to exert any direct influence, either 
by their public or their private teachings, upon 


the | the system of Slavery.” 


On Mr. Treat’s return, he issued a letter. 
conveying the sentiments of the Pradential 
Committee on the factshe had reported. We 


2p ees ee eraser 
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have not space to give more than its substance, 
namely; that it was so far anti-slavery 
on its face, inasmuch as it submitted that 
slaveholding should be prima facie evidence 
against admission to church-fellowship; but 
on the other hand it established a line of de- 
marcation between selfish and unselfish slave- 
holders, contending that the former should 
be excluded from, and the latter admitted 
into, church-fellowship. The Rev. W. 
Goodell thus expresses hi in relation to 
this document : 
“ With respect to the Committee that 
drafted, anh tes Association that adopted this 
paper, the author submits that the ground taken 
'y the Prudential Committee, even if it had been 
maintained by the Board, ought not to be satis- 
factory to reasonable Christians. By the implica- 
tion that slaves are sometimes otherwise held than 
‘ with a selfish spirit and for selfish acd gored and 
that such slaveholding is consistent with church- 
membership, the very gist of the whole con- 
troversy is relinquished. Such a diluted testi- 
mony only invited the resistance it received. If 
slaveholding is wrong, there is no occasion or 
propriety in asking the candidate’s ‘ views and 
feelings in regard to Slavery’ (as recommended 
by Mr. Treat) ‘while he continues the practice, 
and is to be indulged in it. 
right, the question becomes manifestly useless. 
Yet even this “diluted testimony ” against 
any was not adopted by the American 
Board. For six years it stood out against 
endorsing it, until quite recently, forced by 
the pressure from without, it consented to 
countenance it. Having done this, we have 
to inquire what is the practical value of their 
endorsement of Mr. Treat’s letter, and whe- 
ther the American Board is, in consequence 
thereof, entitled to assume the position of its 
— an anti-slavery organization. 
r. Treat’s letter endorses the following 
general principles, laid down in the report 
by the Board at its meeting at Brook- 

yn, New York, in 1845; namely: 

** Baptism and the Lord's Supper cannot be 
scripturally and rightfully desued to those who 
give credible evidence of piety : 

‘That masters and slaves are to be received 
ine fellowship in the churches, giving evidence of 
piety : 

“The Missionaries, in connection with the 
churches which they have gathered, are the sole 
judges of the sufficiency of this evidence.” 

But in order that there should be no mis- 
taking the real views of the Board, it stated 
in reply to sundry remonstrances addressed 
to it by the Choctaw Missionaries : 

“That the Committee have never had any 
intention of cutting off the Choctaw Mission 
from its connection with the Board, but repeat 
their undiminished confidence in the integrity of 
these servants of the Lord.” 

After submitting the foregoing facts, ex- 
tended comments on the m9 cnlemete of 
the American Board, and on the doubtful 


But if the practice be 


,” 
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character—for any practical anti-slavery pur- 
ane ie the letter of Mr. Treat, which the 

hasnow endorsed, would besuperfluous. 
That it has advanced a little, no one will 
~—_ but that it is insufficient to entitle it 
to the confidence of anti-slavery men, and to 
the aid of British Christians, we cannot ad- 
mit. We are of opinion that any conces- 
sion made to Slavery is a fatal error; and 
no one will deny that the letter under notice, 
which the Board has now endorsed, concedes 
to the slaveholder the og to fellowship in 
the Christian Church. It is, therefore, prac- 
tically a pro-slavery instrument. 

The pro-slavery character of the American 
Board being thus proved, beyond a doubt, 
the question arises, how far the new Asso- 
ciation in Aid of Western Missions is con- 
nected with it; and how far it is desirable 
that British Christians should aid the latter. 

Itis quite clear that the two cannot be dis- 
connected. The Rev. Professor Scott, of 
Airedale College, very forcibly put this, 
at the Autumnal Meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union, held at Newcastle recently. 
“T do not think,” he said, “that we can 
tacitly or avowedly ee that Mission 
without implicating ourselves more or less in 
the support which the American Board has 

iven to the practice of Slavery...... 

t us not, by any equivocal actions, cause 
our friends to think that we have forgotten 
our principles, or deserted our flag.” Now, 
we think that as the new Association and the 
American Board, are directly connected, it 
is inexpedient and dangerous for British 
Abolitionists to aid the former, because by so 
doing they do indirectly countenance and 
strengthen the latter. 

Nor is this our sole objection. The policy of 
the American Board isespecially time-serving, 
and its Missionaries must either imbibe its 
spirit and conform to it, or cease to belong to 
the Association imbued with it. We submit 
a fact or two which will tend to shew that it 
is absolutely unfit to be the parent of an Asso- 
ciation like that recently originated, not sim- 

ly because its policy is unscriptural in re- 
{ation to Slavery, but with regard to other 
sins also. It tolerates the prejudice of caste, 
polygamy, and other sins, and otherwise com- 
promises with conscience. In proof, we append 
a pregnant passage from a sermon delivered 
before the American Missionary Association, 
on the 28th September 1853, by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Peck, of Oberlin College. Speaking of a 
certain Convention that had held at Bytes 
cuse, hesays, in relation to the American Board: 


‘When it was proved at that Convention, by 
reference to the instructions given by the Pru- 
dential Committee to Missionaries set apart to 
labour among the Oriental churches—instructions 
which charged its servants to make no assault on 
the rites and ceremonies which the very Missionaries 
thus charged hav- described as being * grossly 
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idolatrous,’ and as consisting in part of homage 
to the image of the immaculate mother of God ; 
and when it was further proved, by reference to 
documents shewing that the Committee has refused 
to allow Missionaries to organise churches for the 
shelter and culture of converts in the East, who 
dared not subject themselves to the perverting 
influences which abounded in their national 
churches ; I say, when it was proved in this way 
that the Board was disposed to reduce its con- 
servative theory to constant practice, the majority 
of those present felt that they could no longer 
fraternise with the Society, though they had 
fondly loved it.” 

We would now ask, whether, if the Missio- 
naries labouring in the East under the 
auspices of the American Board are ani- 
mated with the spirit of its time-servi 
policy, there is much hope that they wi 

r a mene. espa, eg i Tsing 
against concubinage, my, Slavery, an 
other eastern Fo tian’ their ease howe 
hitherto done against similar iniquities in 
other parts? We submit, that leaving them 
to themselves, to labour as before, it would 
have been a safer and a more consistent 
course, either to have instituted a separate 
and independent Society to prosecute Missions 
in the East, or to have encouraged the anti- 
slavery American Missionary Association to 
attempt the work. However careful the Con- 
gregational Union may be—and the thorough- 
ness of its anti-slavery professions are not to 
be doubted—in guarding itself against even 
seeming to give countenance to the American 
Board, that Association, knowing its own 
weakness and vulnerability, will assuredly 
take advantage of the support which has 
been extended to its auxiliary, and claim a 
to bask in the sunshine of the sympathy 
of British Churches and British philanthro- 
pists. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE TO CUBA. 


Ir appears from the subjoined communication 
to the Editor of the Zimes from his correspon- 
dent in Madrid, that the Spanish government 
positively refuses to accede to the demand 
addressed to it by the British Cabinet, that 
slave-trading should be made piracy by law. 
Before commenting on the reasons alleged by 
the Cabinet of Madrid for refusing this very 
reasonable request, we would call attention to 
the letter abtte alluded to. It is as follows, 
as taken from the Times of the 9th ult. : 
“ Madrid, Nov. 3. 

“Lord Howden has received a reply to the 
note he lately sent in to the Spanish Government, 
requesting that the slave-trade might be made 
piracy by law. The Government refuses so to 
do on the ground that it cannot risk exciting dis- 
content among the Cuban planters. This is 
candid at any rate. I might define it by a harsher 
term, and still be within the truth. It would 
displease the Cuban proprietors to do that which 
would tend effectually to stop the slave-trade; 





ergo, the Cuban proprietors are slave-dealers. 

e conclusion is natural and inevitable. The 
Spanish law prohibits the importation of slaves 
into Cuba, but the Spanish government, tender 
of law-breakers, declines treating them with the 
same severity as other nations treat theirs. I 
had hoped better things from the present govern- 
ment. If America strive to wrest, by the stro 
hand, Cuba from Spain, the latter country would 
doubtless look to England and France for aid 
against the spoiler ; but her rulers should remem- 
ber, that unless England has the security that 
the slave-trade is effectually and completely put 
a stop to in the Spanish Antilles, public opinion 
is not unlikely to turn, and a majority of the 
English to think that Cuba would be better in the 
hands of the United States. The Americans 
hold slaves, but they do not import them. The 
Spanish government must surely be aware how 
very strong public feeling in Great Britain is on 
the subject of Slavery ; and the increased good- 
will and cordial alliance of the English nation 
might, perhaps, be held to outweigh the discon- 
tent of a few Cuban dealers in human flesh. 

** Although Lord Howden’s request has been 
rejected, I am glad to say that General José 
Concha has full and very extensive powers to stop 
the traffic in slaves. It will be remembered how 
conscientious and effectual were his exertions in 
that respect, when he was formerly Captain- 
general of Cuba, and there is no reason to think 
that they will be less so now. It is to be hoped 
that he will strictly enforce the decree for the 
registration of slaves, which was one of the very 
few praiseworthy decrees given under the rule of 
the Sartorius ministry.” 


Assuming that the reasons alleged by the 
Spanish government are true, the conclusions 
of the 7tmes’ correspondent are undeniably 
correct. We are, however, in possession of 
information which warrants our asserting 
that the reasons so plausibly urged, are des- 
titute of foundation. The — govern- 
ment knows, and so does the British govern- 
ment, that the Cuban slave-trade is carried 
on by some half dozen individuals only, who, 
with the Captain-general and his subordi- 
nates, divide the large sums derived from 
the prosecution of this abominable traffic : 
the former from the ventures themselves ; 
the latter for conniving at the despatch of 
vessels and at the landing of their human 
cargoes. That the Cuban planters purchase 
the slaves that are landed, and that in this 
sense they are slave-dealers, is undeniable ; 
but it is a notorious fact, that a very large 
majority desire the extinction of the slave- 
‘wate, There is abundant evidence to prove 
this fact, which we shall produce in a future 
Number. The Spanish government has a 
political motive for not commanding that the 
slave-trade shall be deemed piracy. It does 
not desire its suppression, because it is the 
means of augmenting the negro population 
by the addition thereto annually of some 
Sicsante of half-savage men, who, at any 
time, may be armed and turned loose upon 
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the Creoles; should the latter attempt to cast 
off the ish yoke, and declare themselves 
free ant t. Itis, webelieve, a fact 
—at least we are assured so—that the Captain- 
pris Cuba has received full powers, 
m case of necessity. 
lation, and declare free all those 
shall join. the local governors in suppress- 
ing insurrection. e do not hesitate to 
eedte not ae ya 
reasons y the Cabinet of Spain 
refusing to accede to the request of the 
British Minister. The petitions which have 
been‘at various times addressed tothe Captains- 
from the principal planters and mer- 
chants in the island, praying for the sup- 
ion of the slave-trade, are a direct con- 
Foner the of Born assertion is it would ol 
ease rs were slave-trading de- 
clared piracy. Not one these petitions 
been systematically disregarded, but the 
petitioners were prosecuted as abolitionists by 
the i eral— O’Don- 
nell, the 


negroes who 


particularly 
nt ruler of Spain—and many of 
the petitioners imprisoned, and others exiled. 
These facts prove that it is the local govern- 
ment acting under instructions from home, 
that does not desire to see the slave-trade 
ae opr it is notorious, that the 
aptain-gene as the power to put down 
the dhestretic if he iee., There is nota 
vessel clearing out from any of the ports of 
Cuba, and intending to return, that can do 
so without a permission signed by the Cap- 
tain-general; nor is there a vessel that enters 
any of the ports which is exempt from Cer- 
tain dues, and from inspection by the local 
functionaries. We assert, upon authority, 
that it is impossible—we lay stress upon the 
word impossible—for one cargo of slaves to 
be landed in any part of the island, without 
the fact being known to the authorities. We 
wish that we could believe that General 
Concha intends to suppress the traffic. We 
fear he will do no such thing. It was said of 
his predecessor, Pezuela, that he would put 
it down ; but so far was this from being the 
case, that many thousands of Bozal negroes 
are known to have been landed during his 
brief administration. His own brother is a 
dealer in slaves, and notoriously a la 
holder of shares in slave ventures. Concha 
is no friend to the cause. In 1853, he pub- 
lished at Madrid a work entitled, Notes on 
the Government of Cuba—an extremely rare 
work now, for the edition was suppressed 
almost immediately after its appearance—in 
Mer no secret of - views. A 
ve e gael of perusing thi 
volume. He alleges that bites is f in- 
stitution absolutely necessary to Cuba, on the 
continuanee of which its prosperity depends, 
and that the importation of slaves is requisite 
to keep up the working population. It is 
commonly supposed of him, that daring his 


to arm the slave popu- | bribes 
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government of Cuba, he did all he could to 


suppress slave-trading. We, too, were under 
the impression that this was so, but positive 
information since received has led us to 


change our opinion. Conchaindirectly took 
for pi Pat at the traffic, through 
Don Joaquim Gomez, the'creature of Q’Don- 
nell, aa receiver-general for the slave 
traders. Valdez did the same, to a 
smaller extent. We have'the name of one'of 
the parties who paid money, and the amount 
he paid. Amongst the number of those who 
bribed isa Creole; and it is only doing jus- 
tice to the Cubans to state that he is the only 
native of the island who is known to have 
dealt in slaves. The rest are Spaniards, 
Frenchmen, and Po . Now, we are 
curious to know whether Lord Howden and 
the Earl of Clarendon really believe that the 
reason alleged by the Cabimet of Madrid for 
not declaring’ slave-trade piracy, is the 
true one; and knowing, as they must, what 
Concha’s real views are, whether they have 
any faith in his professed intentions:of put- 
ting the traffic down. It proves nothing to 
urge that he has issued a proclamation to 
There is nt one Captain-geacrel who, 
re is not one in-general who, on hi 
assuming the government of the island, has 
not done the same, but who did not retire 
from it with immense fortunes made by a 
direct connivance at the trade in African ne- 
groes. Concha and Valdez, who are said to 
have been the exceptions to the rule, also 
made very large sums in the same way. It 
may be true that they left the island almost 
as poor as when they reached it, but they both 
squandered there the chief part of the wealth 
thus acquired. 

With regard to the decree for the registra- 
tion of slaves, which the Times’ correspondent 
hopes Concha Fay oan, _ ae ‘daele” 
that being unhappily coupled wi a- 
tions ax most onerous character, it is not 
likely to be carried out. It will also prove 
extremely oppressive in ion, because it 
will cause the removal from the towns of the 
slaves who are variously employed there 


—where their position is c ively 
tolerable—and their transfer to the plantations 
of the interior, where they will come under 
the fearful rule of the . We are 
assured that the chief object decrees 


was to raise money for the local exchequer. 
In future Numbers we purpose to continue 
this series of articles on Cubs and its govern- 
ment. It may encourage the friends of 
humanity to learn that:there exists. a consi~ 
derable anti-slavery party in Cuba, which is 
increasing in strength, and to whose efforts 
the cause of Emancipation may look forward 
ho 2 
e abe add, as a proof of the little de- 
pendence that.is to be placed upon the faith 
of the Captain-general, that within the last 
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more than 2000 negroes have been 
ie Vital cargoes abt expoutdl. ‘Tine Of the 
are : e of the 

vessels re mtd ber cargo.as “jerked beef.” 

We subjoin two letters which appeared a 
short.time since in the Daily News. We are 
in ky to state that they represent very 
fai the views and sentiments of the 
most enlightened of the Cubans, on the sub- 
ject of the slave-trade, and on the policy of 
the British government for its ression. 
We are sure they will be read much 
interest : 

“TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS. 

*“Sir,—The accompanying letter has been 
idipeneh b> aale ae oe proprietors 
of Cuba, and I hope you will cae Ae 
your columns. I am sorry to add, that, by the 
last.report of Mr. Crawford, the active and ex- 
cellent British Consul at Cuba, to the Foreign- 
office—as laid before the House of Commons on 
the 12th—the trade in slaves to Cuba has been 
more active in 1853 than for eleven years. before 
(1844 excepted), and he sends a.list of elever or 
twelve ships that landed between 9000 and 
10,000 slaves from the coast. of Africa, Is not 
that a most “anh sansa in face of the 
repeated declarations decrees of the Spanish 

vernment ? 

* England ought to enforce her treaties with 
Spain. I remain, &c., “ JoserH Hume. 

“ August 14, 1854.” 

“To JOSEPH HUME, BSQ., M.P. 

“ Sir,—As a native of the island of Cuba, I 
hope you will allow me to state the best means 
which, in my opinion, can be employed to put an 
end for ever to the slave-trade in that island, 
and that is, to promote the increase of the free 
population in that island, by favouring the im- 
migration of free labourers of both sexes as 
colonists. 

“The English government has, at great ex- 
pense, and for more than thirty years, endea- 
voured to suppress the traffic of slaves— 

“1. By means of treaties with Spain and 
Portugal, and by the payment of very large sums 
of renee 

“2. By keeping a squadron continually 
cruising on the waters of Caba, and on both the 
East and West-African coasts. 

“3. By maintaining in Havana a Court, con- 
sisting of agents, jud and commissioners, to 
watch the fulfilment of these treaties. 

* ‘The treaties have proved to be insufficient, 
because interested parties have contrived to influ- 
ence the Spanish government, and to make them 
believe that the slave-trade is necessary and in- 

in Cuba. 

“With respect to the twenty-five or thirty 
British cruisers on the African coasts, it is noto- 
rious to those who have attended to their pro- 
ceedings, that they are of little or no use in pre- 
venting the trade, because, in spite of them, some 
hundred thousands of slaves have been introduced 
into Cuba, and continue to be now introduced in 
large numbers. 

“ British commissioners and j residing 
in Cuba are equally imefficacious, al- 
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though they wituess the illegal traffic daily, they 
have no power at all in the island, and have not 
the means to prosecute actively or to interfere 
with the slave-traders. 

“IT beg leave to suggest, for consideration of 
the British public, the most effective way to 
make the slave-trade unproductive, and conse~ 
quently tocause its extinction. The real: remedy 
is the imtroduction of a sufficient number of free 
labourers. 

“It is generally known, and has been stated 
by the late Mr. D. Turnbull, consul in Havana, 
by the Rev. Dr. King, by the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1853 on ‘slawe-trade 
treaties, and also by the official reports of the 
British Consul and Commissioners in Cuba, that 
the native Cubans and many of the proprietors 
are strongly opposed to the contimuance of the 
slave-trade. e powerful reasons which they 
have for this opposition have been explained at 
large, in the very great number of petitions ad~ 
dressed by respectable proprietors and corpora~ 
tions of Cuba to the Spanish government there. 
Tt is from nearly half a century ago that these 
memorials have been addressed, by the principal 
proprietors in the island to Spain, and the trans- 
lation of many of them have been published in 
the oT papers of this country. 

“ continual remonstrances of the British 
government have succeeded at last in influencing 
the court of Madrid ostensibly to do s ing ; 
and the royal decree of the 22d of last March 
allows the introduction of free labourers in Cuba, 
as colonists, during two years, limited only to 
Spaniards, Chinese, and Yucatanese. 

“The Cuban planters prefer the Yucatanese 
to the Spaniards and Chinese, because they unite 
to the advantage of professing Christianism and 
speaking the Spanish language, the very valuable 
circumstance of having been brought up in a cli- 
mate'similar to that of Cuba, being accustomed 
to the same kind of food and agricultural labours 
they are going to meet with in that island. They 
are free, too, from the yellow fever, and other 
diseases to which Spaniards and Chinese are sub- 
ject: besides, it will not be difficult. to procure 
the sufficient number of females wanted from 
Yucatan, 

“As soon as the promulgation of the above- 
mentioned decree was known, a contract was made 
by some of the Cuban houses with the Mexican 
— for the emigration of families from 

, and the planters in Cuba have generally 
applauded the plan, agreeing at the same time 
amongst themselves to abstain from buying or 
hirmg any slaves for their plantations: as long as 
Yucatan labourers can be procured. But, a 
pily, the pecuniary means at hand are not sufh- 
cient to introduce, in the very short time of two 
years (one of which is nearly elapsed), the number 
of free labourers equal to the necessities of the 
agriculture of that country. 

“If these two years pass before a sufficient 
number of free labourers are introduced from 
Yucatan, the planters will, I fear, be disposed to 
have recourse again to slaves, and to revive the 
traffic ; and the slave-traders will have on op- 
portunity to say, with some ap ce of truth, 
that Slavery iz an indispensable institution for 
continuing the cultivation of Cuba. 
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“The decree of the 22d March 1854 pro- 
vides—‘ That the colonists shal] not work their 
labourers more than twelve hours. They must re- 
ceive, at the end of every month, the account and 
settlement of their wages. The wages shall be 
received, even in the case of being sick or con- 
valescent from illness acquired on their labour. . 

“«*They are bound by contracts to work for 
their masters, but when they are ill used they 
have the right to complain to the tribunals of the 
island 


« «They are under the immediate protectorate 
of all the public authorities and the syndics of the 
corporations.’ 

“They are besides protected by the Mexican 
consuls and agents ; and, speaking the language 
of the country, cannot be deceived in the terms 
of their contract. 

‘Thus, the most easy and efficacious way to 
check the slave-trade in Cuba, is to promote the 
increase of the free white population in that 
island favouring the immigration of the Yucatan 
colonists. That will be the way of prepar- 
ing the ual abolition of Slavery, which most 
classes of the Cubans anxiously desire. 

‘The concession obtained from the Mexican 
government. facilitates this object, and if the 
Anti-Slavery Society and the British goverr- 
ment earnestly wish to destroy the slave-trade in 
Cuba, without putting in danger the security of 
the island, their aid will be important to make 
the immigration from Yucatan succeed, as that 
will be the final destruction of the slave-trade in 
the world. 

“T flatter myself that you will attentively 
peruse these observations, which are the true ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the largest portion 
of the inhabitants of Cuba. 

‘- Pray excuse my imperfect knowledge of the 
English language, and be so good as to continue 
your efforts to put an end to the slave-trade in my 
native land. 1am, &c., “A CUBAN. 

* August 14. 

“* To Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P.” 
“*T0 THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS. 

**Si1r,—Public attention has lately been di- 
rected to the state of the slave-trade with Cuba, 
and to the measures adopted by the Spanish go- 
vernment for its suppression. From the tone of 
the last debate in the House of Lords, and the 
expressions of the press on the subject, it would 
appear as if a large amount of faith were placed 
in the professions of the Spanish government. 
I regret, however, that I, as a Cuban, am unable, 
from a knowledge of the utter insincerity of 
the Spanish government, to place any con- 
fidence in its professsed resolutions in the matter. 

**In the course of the late debate, the Earl of 
Clarendon presented to the House of Lords some 
des es from the British Consul at Havana, 
and took the opportunity of assuring their lord- 
ships, as it has been customary in such cases 
during the last thirty years, that ‘no efforts 
on the part of Her Majesty’s government 
would be wanting’ to secure the observance of 
the treaties relative to the slave-trade. 

‘With reference to the alleged project of the 
Africanization of Cuba, his lordship said that 
* there had been a report generally believed in the 

United States that it had been for some time 





past the fixed intention of Her Majesty's govern- 
ment to Africanize the Island of Cuba, and 
establish there a black republic; and that ru- 
mour had been made the pretext for all these 
buccaneering expeditions against Cuba.’ 

*T shall offer no opinion of my own on the 
question of the Africanization of Cuba, but would 
simply remark, that if, as it is alleged, it be the 
fixed intention of Her Majesty's government to 
prevent by every means the annexation of Cuba 
to the United States, nothing could secure that 
object so effectually as reducing Cuba to the con- 
dition of Hayti. 

“TI do not entertain the opinion, almost ge- 
nerally adopted by Cubans, that the English go- 
vernment has never sincerely wished to prevent 
new importations of African slaves into Cuba; 
but what I think is, that they have never em- 
ployed the proper means to obtain that result. 

“The views of many of my countrymen may 
be expressed as follows: ‘ England is a rich and 
mighty empire, and Spain weak and poor. Eng- 
land has often gone to war against powerful na- 
tions for comparatively unimportant objects ; 
hence there must be some reason for the tameness 
with which the English government allows Spain 
to violate so openly out systematically treaties 
bought at the price of many millions of English 
money. Is the reason, that the English govern- 
ment covets the Africanization of Cuba? It is 
true there are mixed commission courts, and a 
large squadron cruising after the slave-traders. 
The noble lords write able and important des- 
— and deliver beautiful speeches; the 

ouse of Commons has select committees, and 
makes reports on slave-trade treaties, &c.; but 
the English government must know very well 
that all this noise is of no use at all, and is kept 
alive only as a kind of protest against the con- 
demned traffic, to have the right to demand the 
liberation of the illegally enslaved Africans when 
their numbers will be swollen enough to over- 
weigh the whites.’ 

‘“‘It cannot be stated too emphatically that 
Spain has a political interest in the continuation 
of the slave-trade, because the dread of a servile 
war, produced by the presence of a large number 
of half-savage Africans, is the only thing, in the 
opinion of the Spanish government, that can pre- 
vent the Cubans from revolt against Spanish 
domination. This fact has not only been stated 
many times to the English government during 
the last thirty years, but that opinion has been 
openly avowed in different instances by influential 
members of Spanish cabinets. Thirty-eight or 
thirty-nine different governments, representin 
all the political parties of Spain which have rul 
the nation during the twenty-one years of the 
reign of Isabel, have, without a single exception, 
as well as the ministers of Fernando, abetted the 
slave-trade. There has not existed the slightest 
reason to believe that the ~ <oryhe (unless com- 
pelled by force) would ever fulfil those treaties for 
which the English nation has = upwards of 
one million of pounds; and thirty-four years 
is much more than a sufficient time to know that. 
there was nothing to be expected from Spain. 

** The means hitherto employed by the — 
government to enforce the treaties have been 
cruisers and commissioners. 
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“I do not conceive how it can be possible to 
think that the squadron empl for that pur- 
pose could be able to blockade ually an island 
with more than 2000 miles of coast; and the 
experience of thirty-four years shews that, in 
spite of the cruisers, thousands and thousands of 
Africans are landed safely in Cuba every year: 
and it is a public and notorious fact, that many 
of them have, for the facility of landing, the con- 
venience of mail steamers commanded by officers 
of the x Doren navy. The cruise after the slave- 
traders has reported no result to England but the 
useless expense of millions of pounds, and the 
consignation to the sharks of Sierra Leone and 
the West Indies of innumerable corpses of honest 
British sailors worthy of a better fate. 

‘“* Even more useless than the cruisers have 
been the commissioners. The nation -has paid 
them very good salaries, and they have written 
thousands of for the Parliamentary Blue 
Books, but they have been unable to prevent 
the introduction of hundreds of thousands of 
slaves. 

‘* Wicked people say that a mixed commission 
at Havana, useless as it is to prevent slave- 
trade, may be useful to send there, with a salary 
of 10007. or 16007., some M.P. for Tiverton, or 
some other place, when his seat is required for 
some noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs. I know 
nothing about that; but I know that the mixed 
courts and commissioners, as well as the other 
means resorted to by the British government to 
put an end to the slave-trade, have been in- 
efficient. 

‘* The Cubans see that thirty-four years of ex- 
pensive experience have been lost. They know 
that it was very easy for the English government 
to destroy for ever the slaye-trade in Cuba without 
wasting so much money, and without resorting 
to war; and they naturally think that something 
must be before the eyes of quick-sighted England 
to blind her in this particular case: that some- 
thing may be the Africanizing of Cuba, in 
order to prevent its annexation to the United 
States. 

‘** The Earl of Clarendon expects improvement 
in the mode of executing the treaties; but his 
lordship surely forgets that the slave-trade 
flourished in Cuba during the regency of Es- 
partero, and no Captain-general has been so 
shameless as O'Donnell in protecting that traffic, 
from which he has derived his present opulent 
fortune. 

“To those who entertain a high opinion of 
General Concha, and hope he will denounce the 
slave-trade, I recommend a work published by 
him at Madrid, in 1853, entitled, Memorias sobre 
el Estado Politico de la Isla de Cuba por el teniente 
General D. José dela Concha.* 

*“¢The rumour of the Africanization,’ says 
Lord Clarendon, ‘ has been made the pretext for 
buccaneering expeditions against Cuba.’ Lord 
Clarendon has a treacherous memory, or he would 
know that this rumour of Africanization began 
to spread in the United States at the end of 1852, 
when Lopez had already taken to Cuba two of 


* Notes on the Political Condition of the 
Island of Cuba, during the government of General 
Don José de la Concha.—[ Ed. A. S. R.] 








those expeditions which his lordship calls buc- 
caneering. Not the rumour of Africanization, 
however, but the insupportable tyranny of the 
Spanish government has been the chief reason for 
these expeditions. 

“Tt is a patent fact, that large numbers of 
proprietors and merchants in Cuba are utterly 
opposed to the continuance of the slave-trade ; 
and they have from time to time, during a series 
of years, given utterance to their sentiments, as 
far as they have been able to do so. But itis a 
criminal offence to decry the slave-trade, and 
prosecutions have frequently followed the ex- 
pression of opposition to its continuance. The 
crime, therefore, of the perpetuation of the slave- 
trade is chargeable upon the Spanish government 
alone. 

‘What, then, should the British government 
do? Simply this. Insist upon the immediate 
fulfilment of the treaties made with Great Britain 
for its total suppression, and in the event of any 
evasion or opposition, to make it known to the 
Spanish government that the independence of 
Cuba will be guaranteed. And the Cubans will 
be too glad, not only to stop the slave-trade, but 
also to take measures for the gradual abolition of 
slavery as well.—I am, &c. A Cusan. 


*s London, August 23, 1854.” 


REVIEWS. 


The Two-fold Slavery of the United States, 
with a Project of Self-Emancipation. By 
MarsHatt Hatt, M.D., F.R.S. London: 
Adam Scott, Charterhouse Square. 

Ir seems uncharitable to condemn a book 

written with an earnest purpose, and which 

contains, in every page, internal evidence of 

a considerable degree of fyiendship for the 

American slave. There are, however, in this 

volume, fallacies of so injurious a kind, that 

not to expose them would be to betray the 
cause of Emancipation. 

The Slavery of the United States is, of 
course, a title which explains itself, and we 
quite agree with a great deal of what the 
writer says of the various evils of the institu- 
tion. We believe, too, that the second Slavery 
which he describes, namely, the prejudice, 
oppression, and persecution of the free co- 
loured people in the so-called free States, is, 
of its kind, nearly as dreadful in its effects 
upon its victims, morally and socially, as the 
he a: degradation from which they may 
have escaped or been exempted. We do not 
think, however, that the best method of 
putting an end to this second Slavery is to 
perpetuate the principle on which the first is 
established, namely, the ignoring of the right 
of the slave to immediate and unconditional 
emancipation. Yet this is the leading idea 
in Dr. Hall’s mind. He regards emanci- 
pation as a necessity ; but less, as it seems to 
us, on account of the moral wrong done to 
the slave by retaining him in bonds, than 
because he sees in the rapid increase of the 
population of African descent an element of 
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mischief forthe future. He dreads.a- servile 
war. , that-a weet ee is ; 

the in: as a reason 
for i ding from the slaves 
there. Indeed, it is astonishing how’a gen- 
tleman who writes even eloquently upon the 
evils of the iar institution of the South, 
and who enlarges on its radical i | 
and. sinfulness, should fall into the error 
ao ing in unmeasured terms the Abo- 
lition movement,.on the ground that “ Abo- 
lition is unjust to the slave-owner;” on the 
other , in decrying the Colonization 
movement, “ because it is unjust to the poor 
but oppressed African.” In this dilemma, 
he pro a plan of “just emancipation,” 
namely, “one that cares for both owner and 
slave, and for bothslave and free.” Butthefun- 
damental principle of a “just emancipation” is 
a recognition of the right of the slave to his 
freedom. ‘True that Dr. Marshall observes, 
he “could never imagine man having’ pro- 

y inman;” but in such cases he ought 
to have followed up the reasoning which led 
him to this conclusion, and he would then 
probably have diseovered that freedom for 
the slave is a right to be demanded, not a 
privilege to be conceded. But wherein con- 
sists the advan of the plan of self-eman- 
cipation gape by Dr. Hall? Let us 
see. e demands five boons, namely, 
Ist. Marriage: holy, indissoluble marriage. 
2d. Education: the faculty of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 3d. Freedom: on 
condition of his working it out for himself, 
according to a well-devised and s atic 
arrangement. 4th. Wages. 5th. Rights 
of a Citizen: the eligibility to serve on a 
jury, to vote, and give evidence; to acquire 
and possess property ; to choose his abode in 
the length and breadth of the United States, 
&c, Now it is quite clear that emancipation 
or freedom, the third boon, of necessity in- 
volves the other four, and ought, therefore, 
to be the first. We say of necessity, because 
it is impossible that the free coloured popula- 
tion of the United States can be long shut 
out from the full rights of citizenship. It is 
Southern political influence over-riding the 
North, that keeps the free descendants of the 
African race thus from the ballot-box ; and 
the wrong is to be counteracted only by eman- 
cipation. 

Dr. Hall does not appear to be aware that 
to recognise, by enactments, the right of a 
slave to the smallest of these five boons, 
would be to undermine the system under 
which he is held in bondage. The boon of 
marriage would destroy the slaveholder’s in- 
terest in the offspring of his slaves, and to 
this extent deteriorate the property. He 
could no longer sell the father from the mo- 
ther, nor the children from their parents, and 
this interference with “the rights of pro- 
perty” would be stoutly and successfully re- 





sisted. In the second place, educate the 
slave, and jyou.transform.him from “ a thing” 
into .a man. Without education, he is al- 
reg re to understand that 
he is held in bondage by an imfraction of the 
moral law; but give him education, and he 
will learn that he ‘has the sympathy of the 
civilized world, and is regarded as one who is 
outraged in his rightsasa man. He will not 
be long before he asserts them, and will then 
become us. Hence the policy of the 
slave-power in keeping the slave population 
in_ brutal lonaeaens tbe South, therefore, 
will never consent to educate its slave popula- 
tion. 

Dr. Hall says, “immediate abolition could 
lead to no improvement in the condition of 
the African mind and character, and ruin 
might fall on slave, master, estate, and 
the nation. The preparation and disci- 
pline implied in the system of self-emanci- 
pation, will ruin the African character, 
secure his future good conduct, make him 
all that a citizen ought to be, and avert 
the ing evil of a servile war.” Now 
we differ the author. We are stoutly 
of opinion that emancipation would be 
an immense improvement upon the present 
condition of the slave population, and that to 
enjoy his freedom, the slave requires no pre- 

tion. Dr. Halls proposed apprenticeship 
or freedom would, in our estimation, per- 
petuate the evil he is anxious to see removed, 
or perhaps even lead to the consequences he 
seems to apprehend. Let it be ever borne in 
mind that the experiment was tried in our 
West-India Colonies and failed: that it was 
only about to be tried in the French West- 
Indies, but that even before emancipation 
within the space of two months been 
decreed, the authorities found it necessary to 
make it immediate. 

We have no faith in the success of any 
appeal which the otors—if any can be 
found—of Dr. Hall’s plan for the self-eman- 
cipation of the slaves, may make to Southern 
slaveholders; nor in t of the Self- 
Emancipation Societies he suggests should 
be established. They are founded on a 
wrong—a radically wrong—principle. No 
slaveholder would countenance the effort, 
because he would see in the very first boon 
granted to the slaves the foundation-stone of 
the system struck away : and no Abolitionist 
would promote it, because he must first 
recognise the right of the master to hold his 
slave as property. We unhesitatingly assert 
that no honest Abolitionist would do this. 

In taking leave of Dr. Hall, we must 
express our regret that he should have given 
currency to the false statements which have 
been made respecting the Abolition movement 
in America. He has been imposed = by 
“mentlemen of great knowledge and accu- 
racy,” who informed him, that but for the 
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Abolition gponennenty ah the cause. of 
emancipation wo ave made greater pro- 
especially in Kentu ant Vi i 
OA he hath al rate tae bee 
been free States ;, and that “the case of the 


poor slave has heen vated by the 
violent but vain efforts of the Abolitionist.” 
It is neterious, on the , that. all the 


anti-slavery sentiment now to be found in 
the United States is due to the unwearied 
efforts of a noble band of self-denying men 
and women, who have made their voices 
heard throughout the length.and the breadth 
of the land; and that the allegations re- 
peated by Dr. Hall, are base calumnies, 
invented te cover the moral delinquencies of 
a ap and corrupt body who rule the 
North: mere excuses to afford them a pre- 
text for doing nothing to remove the incubus 
that curses the American soil. We regret 
the Doetor’s error the more deeply, because 
he is manifestly sincere, though not yet up 
to Abolition standard. His book contains 
much useful information, condensed from 
the last American census, and presented in 
readily-understood tables, and, in spite of 
its numerous fallacies and many errors, will 
repay perusal. It is very neatly got up, 
and contains two coloured maps. 


Captain Canot; or, Twenty Years of an 
African Slaver. London: G. Routledge 
and Co. Price 1s. 6d. and upwards. 

Tuts book presents the outline of the life and 

adventures of the renowned Captain Theo- 

dore Canot, who for twenty years prosecuted 
the slave-trade on the West Coast of Africa, 
with a fearful amount of success. It cannot 
be perused without profit, harrowing as are 
many of the details it reveals of the nature 
of the traffic in human bei It also con- 
veys avery fair general idea of the syste- 
matic connivance at it, of the Spanish autho- 
rities in the island of Cuba. The work is, 
moreover, highly instructive, as a picture of 
native African life and customs. ‘The noto- 
rious Pedro Blanco ; Da Souza, or Cha-Cha ; 

Jack Ormond, or the Mongo John, and other 

slave-trading celebrities, are amongst the 

personages who figure in the narrative, from 
which we have given an extract in the present 

Number. The work is the more interesting 

from the circumstance of Canot’s having re- 

linquished his infamous calling, to settle at 

Cape Mount, in the colony of Liberia; and 

it ic interesting to learn how he was thwarted 

there, in his attempts to becomean honest 
man, by thered-tapeism ofthe Colonial and Fo- 
reign offices. ‘Towards the close he observes : 

“TI can hardly hope that a narrative of my 
dull routine, while I lingered on the coast, en- 
tirely aloof from the slave-trade, would either 
interest or instruct the general reader. The 
chequered career I have already exposed, has 
pourtrayed almost every phase of African life. 





If I am conseious of any thing during :my:domi- 
eile at Cape Mount, it is Pir posted am to 

rosper by lawful and honourable. thrift. But, 
hic native wars, the turmoil of intrudi 
slavers, and the suspicions.of the English, every 
thing went wrong. The friendship of the colo- 
nists at Cape Palmas and Monrovia were still un- 
abated; appeals were made by Missionaries for 
my influence with the tribes ; coasters ealled on 
me as usual for supplies; yet, with all these 
encouragements for exertion, 1 must confess that 
my experiment was unsuccessful.” 

Ht appears that a native king, one Fauna- 
Toro, and another sata Cites Cain, 
settled down near Canot’s premises, and.con- 
oer ta own huts and oe into 

, and resorts for drinking-and gam- 
bling, for the convenience of the sailors and 
officers of the cruising squadron; and this in 
defiance of the example Canot had set of 
abolishing these places of debauchery and 
drunkenness. They declared themselves his 
sworn enemies, and Canot continues : 

** By degress these varlets whom I was un- 
able, in my crippled condition, to dislodge, 
obtained the ears of the British commanders, and 
poured into them every falsehood that could 
kindle their ire. The Spanish factory of Faua- 
Toro’s agent was reported to be mine. The 
shipment in the A——, and the adventure of her 
boat, ‘were said-to be mine. Another suspected 
clipper was declared to be mine. These, and a 
hundred lies of equal baseness, were adroitly pur- 
veyed to the squadron by the outlaws; and, in 
less than a month, my fame was as black as 
the skin of my tradueers. Still, even at this 
distant day, 1 may challenge my worst enemy on 
the coast to prove that I participated, after 1839, 
in the purchase of a single slave for transporta- 
tion beyond the sea.” 

We can strongly recommend Captain 
Canot’s narrative, not only on account of its 
intrinsic merits, but because, to employ the 
language of the editor, Brantz Mayer, “ Be- 
sides the sketches of character poe sn 
liarize us with the aborigimal negro in Africa, 
there is a good moral in the resultless life 
which, after all its toils, hazards, and suc- 
cesses, leaves the adventurer a stranded 
wreck in the prime of manhood.” 








Notices. 


THE SLAVE. 
Tuts little monthly Anti-slavery Journal, 
which has been long conducted by our friends 
at, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and which has 
rendered good service to the cause, will be 
issued, with the new year, from London, and 
under fresh editorship. Its late conductors 
have felt compelled, from ill health, to re- 
linquish its charge; and as it did not seem 
desirable to the Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society that they should assume the 
responsibility of a second periodical, the 
editorship will now pass into the hands of 
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our highly esteemed friend, Elihu Burritt ; 
and the Slave will henceforth be published 
at the Free Labour Dépét, 22 Broad Street 
Buildings, London, to which address all 
communications should be forwarded. 


is die, Fetoary Bumbaped the doert 

N anuary eporter we 
shall give the first of a tale taken 
from the French, and entitled The Maroons. 
It is founded on events that actually occurred 
in the island of Bourbon, and will illustrate 
slave-life in the French colonies. The tale 
will run through the twelve Numbers of the 
Reporter for 1855, and will therefore form a 
consecutive narrative. One chapter, occu- 
pying about six or seven columns, will a 
pear in each Number. The author of the 
tale is Monsieur L. T. Houat, of the island of 
Bourbon, who published it in Paris in 1844, 
where it excited much attention. 








Advertisement. 


Prices Onze SHIviine. 
In the Press, 
(WILL BE READY ON THE 15th.) 


SLAVE LIFE IN GEORGIA. 


BEING THE NARRATIVE OF 


JOHN BROWN, 
A Fugitive Slave now in England. 
EDITED BY 
L. A. CHAMEROVZOW, 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 


Tuts narrative will present a faithful pic- 
ture of slave life on the Cotton, Tobacco, 
and Rice Plantations of the South. It will 
also embrace some interesting details relating 
to the internal Slave-Trade, and to the sys- 
tem of N ing, with minute particu- 
lars of the Slave Auctions and Slave-pens of 
Virginia, New Orleans, &c. After three un- 
successful attempts, the subject of this narra- 
tive effected his escape, having endured many 

ears of suffering, under various masters, and 
en twice “ willed away,” and three times 
sold. The object of publishing this account 
of his life, sufferings, adventures, and escape, 
—apart from that of diffusing information— 
is to raise a sum sufficient to enable him to 
settle either on the West Coast of Africa, or 
in one of the West-India islands, to cultivate 
cotton, and to prove, in his own person, that 
it can be produced so as to remunerate those 
who raise it. He proposes to labour with his 
own hands, and is only anxious to render 
himself independent by that labour, and to 
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demonstrate that the Negro is as capable of 
self-exertion, and of elevating himself, as 
his more favoured white brother, needing 
"he itor will be nd I 

é Editor wi to -to an 
communications that may be ‘e nf 
him relating to John Brown. 

NV. B. This volume will be issued from the 
Office of the British and ba Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 27, New Broad Street, London ; 
and Booksellers und Subscribers are respect- 
fully solicited to forward their orders to the 
Editor, addressing as above. 

DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
THE following have been received since our last 
list, and are hereby thankfully acknowledged. 
Donations. Subscript. 
London—Dennington, James, 1 1 0 


Horman-Fisher, S. 1 1 @ 
Attwell, Mr. . ee 1 1 0 
Tottenham— Fox, Samuel 220 


Richmond—Young Ladies of 
Miss _ Blyth’s 
School, . & 7 6 
Alton—Crowley, Abr, (2 yrs.) 
Holmes, William, . 
Bell, 8.8. & E. 
Curtis, William, 
Bransby, N. . 
Coleby, Lucy . 
_ Selfe, Sarah . SN 
Bristol—Fothergill, Thos. |. ie 
Fothergill, Miss . 
Dublin—Doyle, William 
Russell, Henry 
Allen, Richard 
Birmingham—Sturge, Jos. 
Evesham— Ladies’ Asso. . 
Birkenhead—O'Brien, Mrs. 
Maidstone—Wheeler, Benj. . 
Rainham—Friends at . 
Darlington—Barclay, Eliza 
Pease, John 
Pease, Joseph 
Pease, Henry . 
Pease, Edward isd 
Playford—Dickinson, Rev. W.W. 
Charlbury—Albright, Nicholas 
Bradford— Wilson, W., Exrs. of .. 
Holmes, Joseph . 
Harris, Sarah 
Harris, Henry 
Smith, D. H. 
Harris, Alfred 
Priestman, John . 
Forster, W. E. 
Aked, Thomas 
Rathmill, Mary 
Ecroyd, Benjamin 
Snowden, John 
Bottomley, George - 
Standsfield, John, jun. .. 
Blakey, Elizabeth 
Haiti—Duprée, Samuel 
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